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For the Methodist Protestant 
RETIREMENT. 


“Nor be my thoughts 
Presumptuous counted, if amid the calm 
Which Hesper sheds along the vernal heaven, 
If I, from vulgar superstition’s walk, 

Impatient steal, and from the unseemly rites 
Of splendid adulation,—to attend 
With hymns thy presence, in the sylvan shade!” 


Mr. Editor, —Man has been called the creature of cir- 
cumstance—the mere play-thing of fate. Powerless 
with regard to his own destiny, he is represented to be 
wielded, and moulded, arbitrarily, by the circumstances 
and things which surround him. Whilst I concede the 
great influence exerted by situation and circumstances 
upon the mind of man, I still believe him to possess en- 
tire freedom, an absolute power to form his own moral 
world. 

Suppose an individual to be located in the very centre 
of a worldly minded, and even profligate community:— 
Suppose the business on which he depends for the sup- 
port of a beloved family, binds him with bands of iron 
to that ungodly spot;--What then? Must he of necessity 
become worldly-minded and profligate too? Heaven for- 
bid. Let the case of Lot, coming out unspotted from 
the pollutions, and unscathed from the fire of Sodom, 
answer. 

But I do not wish so much to set forth the power of 
the Almighty, in sustaining the purity of the soul under 
inauspicious circumstances, as to shew that it is mostly 
in our power to make these same circumstances succumb 
to our wishes, and direct all their power to the side of 
virtae and religion. The Scriptures tell us that “life 
and death, things present and things to come,” are all 
the property of the christian and may be made subser- 
vient to his best interestss Good and evil, likewise, are 
ect before us, and we are at liberty to choose which we 
will. So ‘did Abraham set before Lot, both the hills and 
plains, allowing him to take whichsoever he would. 
And when Lot looked upon the rich plains, and saw that 
they were good for pasture, he chose to take them, with 
all the surrounding circumstances of evil. Had Lot 
then fallen amid the blazing ruins of that devoted city, 
would it not have been rather the fruits of his own act, 
than the force of uncontrollable circumstances? The 
more we reflect upon this matter, the more will we be 
persuaded, that if it be our duty to pray that we be not 
‘Jed into temptation,” it is so much the more our duty 
not to go voluntarily into the way of temptation. 


For myself, when wearied with the cares and perplexi- 
ties of business, I have found my mind relieved of its 
hurden and sweetly soothed under its trials, by merely 
deserting, for a few brief hours, the busy haunts of 
man, and walking forth to meditate upon the works of 
God alone. Oh! how naturally does the soul wing its 
flicht, far, far above this dull and clouded world, while 
it gazes with eagle eye up through the bright ethereal 
space, and passes, in its heavenward progress, the dim, 
distant worlds floating in immensity! How little are all 
the boasted works of man, if once contrasted with the 
boundless magnificence of God’s creation! What was 
the splendour and glory of Solomon’s temple, compared 
with the temple of the universe! And is not this a 
temple where all may worship? May not each individual 
in the busy and crowded city, find an hour to spend in 

this delightful meditation! Oh, if there be but one lin- 
gering spark of devotional feeling yet unquenched, Jet me 
implore you to kindle it up by meditating upon the great- 


ness and goodness of that God who has spread out be- 


fore you all this amazing glory and magnificence, and 

who has promised to those who love and obey him here, 

another and everlasting world, of tenfold greater glory. 
B. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
AN EXPLANATION, 


Mr. Editor,--Your editorial remarks in the 27th No. 
of your paper seem to render it necessary that I should 
also explain. J think it will be found from a compari- 
son of our sentiments there is no disagreement between 
us. I most cordially agree with you that a minister of 
the Gospel is bound to acquire all the useful knowledge 
he possibly can; and to do so, he should use as much 
diligence as the nature of his-circumstances will permit. 
You agree with me that high literary attainments shall 
not be absolutely necessary to be possessed by candi- 
dates for the ministry. The editorial remarks to which 
you refer and which you suppose were the cause of my 
observations, appeared at a time when I was from home 
on public business, and were not attentively read by me; 
consequently I had no allusion to them. 

I had thought I had discovered a disposition, in some 
quarters, to disparage those ministers, who had not been 
blessed with the advantages of a good education,and a de- 
termination thatsuch should not again find their way into 
the ministry. The second number of your valuable cor- 
respondent and my very worthy friend W. was the im- 
mediate cause of my remarks. I understood him to say 
that a ‘‘liberal education’? was an indispensable pre-re- 
quisite to become a gospel minister, and without it a 
minister could not be ‘‘qualified and efficient,” and of 
course would be “burdensome” to the people. I am 
glad, however, to discover from his subsequent numbers, 
that I misunderstood him, and that such is not his 
opinion. 

I am pleased to find that our opinions upon this sub- 
ject agree sahaloudy with the celebrated and learned Dr. 
Adam Clarke. In his notes on the fourth chapter of 
Matthew, among other good things upon this subject, he 
says: ‘‘where the seed of the Kingdom of God is sowed 
and a dispensation of the Gospel is committed to a man, 
a good education may be of great and general use; but 
itno more follows because a man has a good education 
that therefore he is qualified to preach the gospel. than 
it does because he. has not had, that therefore he is un- 
qualified; for there may be much ignorance of Divine 
things, where there is much human learning; and a man 
may be well taught in the things of God and be able to 
teach others, who has not had the advantages of a liberal 
education.” 

Again, in his notes on the first chapter of first Corin- 
thians, he says: ‘It is worthy of remark that in all the 
revivals of religion with which we are acquainted, God 
appears to have made very little use of human ele quence, 
even when possessed by pious men. His own nervous 

ruths, announced by plain common sense though in 

homely phrase, have been the general means of the con- 
viction and conversion of sinners. Human eloquence 
and learning have often been successfully employed in 
defending the outworks of Christianity; but simplicity 
and truth have preserved the citadel.” In some other 
place, when advancing these sentiments, he savs: “God 
has so ordered it, that it may be seen that the power is 
not of man but of God, and that the learned minister 
may not despise his brother, who is unlearned.” 


Our own experience has taught us that no ministry has 
been more successful in winning souls to Christ than the 
Methodist, and generally, they are not so eloquent as 
ministers of other denominations. Now it is a fact wel! 
known that scarcely one in a hundred of them were 


© eum educated when they entered the ministry. The be. 
oved and lamented James Smith of Baltimore, who, 


though he died in the meridian of life, attained to con- 
siderable eminence us a preacher of the Gospel and has 
left behind him very few superiors, told me that he com- 
sienced preaching about the sixteenth year of his age, 
and that his education was so limited that when he un- 
dertook to read achapter in the Bible, he had first to 
spell more than half of the words. He, however, was 
diligent and overcome in a great measure the defects of 
his early education. Many other such instances might 
be adduced to sustain my position. 1 know some rhinis- 


are doing us and the people great service. A very res- 
pectable and intelligent minister of our church, who 
understood “‘W.” as J did, said to me, “I am afraid that 
the essay of W. will discourage our brethren already in 
the ministry who are not learned; and will prevent the 
application of all, who have not a liberal education, to 
enter into our itinerant ranks.’’ I am glad to find, 
therefore, that we misunderstood our Brother W. whose 
essays in the general | very mueh admire and hope he 
will continue to instruct us. I think when we Methodist 
Protestants understand each other, that there is as much 
real agreement in sentiment among us as among any 
other people. P. B. H. 
July 11, 183). 


For the Methodist Protestant. 

(NUMBER I.) 
COMPARISON OF THE PRIMITIVE AND 
EPISCOPAL 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Mr. Editor,—We purpose, at present, to notice briefly 
the objections‘made by reformers to the government of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the changes they 
wished to see introduced. We do not expect to offer 
any thing new on the subject; this is impossible; the 
whole ground having been surveyed and occupied pre- 
viously. All we contemplate, is to give a plain view of 
the subject, for the satisfaction and information of those, 
who have recently turned their attention to the subject, 
and desired to acquaint themselves with the particular 
points of controversy. 

It is proper to state, that Reformers never objected to 
the Doctrines, peculiar means of grace, general rules of 
moral discipline, or Itinerant operations of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church: to all these, we subscribed our 
most cordial approbation, and largely contributed to 
their support. In proof of our rigid and unalterable at- 
tachment ¢to these peculiarities of Methodism, we have 
incorporated them into our system of operation, and, 
(as we shall in a proper place show,) thrown around 
them sanctions, guards, and securities unknown to the 
old church. 
ferred exclusively to certain prominent traits of eccle- 
siastical polity, which they conceived were contrary to 
the original plan of Methodisin as we received it from 
‘our futhers,’—were a departure from the government 
of the primitive christian churches,—at variance with 
the fundamental maxims contained in the charter of 
American freedom,—and subversive of the rights, peace, 
and happiness of her community. | 
That we may not be tedious, we shall immediately 
and briefly present the true grounds of controversy, and 
show that the above positions are susceptible of the 
clearest proof. We shall commence by noticing the 
paramount ecclesiastical authority cf the Methodist Episeo- 
pal Church;—the “Generat Conrerence.” To this 
atithority the whole Episcopal Methodist family owe un- 
qualified allegiance. ‘This ‘Conference’ assembles once 


METHODIST 
CHURCH, 


in four years, in such places as the body itself may de- 
termine. It consists of the Bishops and travelling 


ters in our own church without a liberal education, who | 


The objections urged by reformers, re- | 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


— 


preachers, in the fatio of one delegate for every seven 


travelling preachers of the Annual Conferences respect- 


ively. It possesses the power to elect Bishops for the 
Church, and to this body only aregthey accountable for 
their conduct. It also assumes and exercises the power 
“to make rules and regulations’”’ binding upon the local 
ministers and membership, without their consent or 
choice, under the following limitations, viz: It may not 
alter the articles of religion,—nor diminish or increase 
the ratio of delegation,—nor change the episcopal con- 
stitution of the Church,—nor alter the general rules of 
the Societies, —nor do away certain principles of minis- 
ters and members in regard to trial and of an appeal,— 
appropriate certain church funds, except for the benefit 
of the travelling, supernumerary, superannuated, and 
worn out preachers, their wives, widows, and children. 
In all these particulars, legislation is forbidden, except 
“upon the joint recommendations of all the annual con- 
ferences, and by a vote of two-thirds of the General 
Conferences.” It will be seen, from this statement,that 
a tremendous power is lodged in the hands of the travel- 
ling ministers,—a power to make what innovations they 
please upon the doctrines, discipline, and government of 
the Church, independently of the people: for, ‘‘upon the 
joint recommendations of all the Annual Conferences, 
then a majority of two-thirds of the General Confer- 
ence succeeding, shall suffice to alter any of the above 
restrictions.» (See Methodist Episcopal Discipline, 
page 12.) 

It is obvious to every reflecting mind, that, aceording 
to the above rule of discipline, the ‘‘General Confer- 
ence,’’ that is the Bishops and travelling ministers, have 
it completely in their power to abolish the Itinerancy,— 
alter the articles of religion,—destroy the moral discipline of 
the Church, and deprive members of the right of trial and 
of an appeal, when accused. We ask if this is not dan- 
gerous power to be located in the “General Confer- 
ence?” . Is it not anti-seriptural and anti-republican for 
any body of men to assume such unqualified prerogatives: 
Ought not the power in all ecclesiastical governments to 
be lodged in the body of the Church, (and not exclu- 
sively in the hands of the travelling preachers,) as the 
power in our civil government is in the body of the 
people. Who will doubt or deny that every male mem- 
ber of proper age and good standing, should have the 
inalienable right of suffrage and be eligible to the body 
vested with the legislative powers? Is it not dangerous | 
and subversive of liberty to place any set of men be- 
yond the authoritative control of the people? Are we 
to be told that power is less to be dreaded, from the cir- 
cumstance of its being in the hands of men professing 
religion? Let any man recur to the pages of ecclesiasti- 
cal history, and he will there learn, that there is no 
tyranny to be more deprecated than that of men, who 
verily believe they rule the people by “Divine right,” 
and are impelled, by the ‘force of a moral obligation,” 
to impose upon them the doctrine of passive obedience 
and non-resistance. Even many of their official men 
discovered so much danger growing out of the unwar- 
rantable assumptions of the Bishops and travelling min- 
isters, that they hesitated not to sound the alarm. ‘‘ The 
tenacious grasp,”’ said they, “with which power is held, 
when once acquired, justifies the apprehension, that its 
march ts ever onward, and its tremendous tendency is to ac- 
cumulation.””> These were the days of liberal principles, 
and the Church, long ere this, would have emancipated 
itself from the yoke of priestly bondage, had these and 
a host of other advocates of religious liberty held 
fast their integrity and pursued without halting the in- 
vestigation in which they were then engaged. But alas! 
how sudden and astonishing the change! The fears of 
these men have been quieted, and their radical irritation 
soothed by a few anodyne pills, administered by skilful 
hands. Whatthen? Are we to hold our peace and suf- 
fer this power to accumulate? Certainly not, it rests upon 
every lover of liberty to lift up a warning voice against 
such unjustifiable encroachments, and endeavour by 
every possible means to retard the “march” of “power,” 
loose its ‘“‘tenacious grasp,” weaken and paralyze ‘“‘its 
tendency to accumulation,” before it shall have strength- 
ened and guarded itself, so as to defy all opposition and 
exert an influence dangerous alike to Church and State. 

No body of men had either a natural or “divine 
right” to govern a community, either religious or civil 
without their consent; and when people understand and 
know how to estimate their rights, they will not be indif- 
ferent and careless concerning them. Let the human 
mind only be freed from the shackles of ecclesiastical 
despotism,and as soon may you retard the progress of the 
Sun in the firmament, as to prevent it from urging its on- 
ward march to the full enjayment of that liberty, where- 


with Christ makes his people free from the powers of | 


irresponsible and self-constituted rulers. Who constituted 
these men the sole legislators for the Church? Their 
own order. This is the true account of the rise and 


consummation of the powers of, the “General Confer- 
ence.” It is therefore a self-constituted body. And to 
assume powers and to govern without control, is the 
very essence of tyranny. 

PRIMITIVE CHURCH. : 

The apostles of our Lord assumed not the right, flor 
pretended they to possess authority to “lord it over 
God’s heritage.”” Paul very carefully distinguishes be- 
twixt his own advice, and what he had received in 
charge to declare as the mind and will of Christ. He 
and his fellow apostles in all their consultations, deliber- 
ations, and decisions acted in concert with the disciples 
over whom they presided. The first council of the 
Christian Church is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 
chap. 1. 15,—‘‘And in those days, Peter stood up in the 
midst of the disciples, (the number of the names togeth- 
er were about an hundred and twenty.”) The object of 
this assembly was to elect an apostle to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by the apostacy of Judas. There must have 
been more than the ministry in this assembly, for, if the 
whole of the seventy disciples which our Saviour sent 
to preach were present, (which is not certain,) with the 
eleven apostles, they would have made but eighty-one. 
So there must at least have been about one third of the 
members of this meeting composed of the laity. If then 
in the election of an apostle, the members of the Church 
officially concurred with the ministry in the selection, 
ought not the members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church have an equal right in selecting their ministers? 
It has been said, (with what remarkable modesty!) “that 
a man may be a good christian’’—that is, may believe 
the doctrines, practice the precepts, and live in the ex- 
perience of vital godliness, ‘and yet not be a good 
Methodist!” By a parity of reasoning, a man may be 
fit for an apostle but not for a Methodist preacher! Is 
this the reason of the difference between the two 
Churches? 

The second council of the Church was to regulate tem- 
poral affairs respecting the care and support of the 
evidences, acts 6. 1-6;—at which time seren persons were 
chosen deacons by the whole body of the Church. The 
third council of the Church was to deliberate upon mat- 
ters of faith and practice. Acts 15-4, “And when they 
(Paul and Barnabas) were come to Jerusalem they were 
received by the church.” 12. “Then all the multitude 
kept silence and gave audience to Paul and Barnabas.” 
22, 23: “‘Then pleased it the apostles and elders, with 
the whole church, to send chosen men of their own com- 
pany to Antioch, and they wrote letters by them after 
this manner:—-The apostles and elders and brethren,” 
&e. 30,31. “So when they were dismissed they came 
to Antioch and when they had gathered the multitude to- 
gether, they delivered the epistle, &c. Here are all the 
councils of the church held to deliberate on faith and 
praclice,—to elect an apostle,—and to appoint temporal 
officers in the Church,—which are recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles, being a history of the Primitive Church- 
es; and the laity constituted an integral part in all, and the 
lurgest part in all except the first. Mosheim in his 
Ecclesiastical history, says, “the people rejected or con- 
firmed by their suffrages the laws that were proposed by 
their rulers in the assembly; passed judgment upon the 
different subjects of controversy and dissention, that 
arose in their community; examined and decided the dis- 
putes which happened between the Elders and Deacons, 
and in a word exercised all that authority, which be- 
longs to such as are invested with the sovereign power.” 
Vol 1. page 87. N.York edition, A D. 1821, in 4 vols. 

From this testimony, it is evident, that the polity of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, is contrary to the 
usages which obtained among primitive christian 
churches; the legislative, judicial, and executive powers 
of the church being held exclusively by the Bishops and 
travelling preachers. What a melancholy and humiliat- 
ing reflection! What an anamoly of Church history! 
“One hundred and twenty men gravely met, a self-appoint- 


laws, four hundred thousand freemen and their children!” 
VERITAS. 


PORTRAITURE. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
THE CONTRAST. 

A more melancholy and awful spectacle can hardly 
be presented to the mind, than that of a reasonable 
being, made in the likeness of his creator, for the pur- 
poses of God’s glory and his own eternal happiness, 
misled by practical ungodliness, and wilful ignorance, 
into the mazes of unbelief; not only forsaking God who 
made him anu lightly esteeming the rock of his salvation,* 
but treading under foot the Son of God, and doing despite 
unto the Spirit of Grace;{ not only neglecting the reveal- 


der to his passing to a nobler state of existence. 


ed and self-constituted body, and bownd, by unalterable : 


*Dout. xxxii. 15.. tHeb. x. 29. 


ed will of God, but ridiculing and reviling it; not only 
indulging, without remorse, in every sinful pleasure 
which the gospel forbids; but infusing the poison of im- 
morality into the minds of others; labouring to vitiate 
the source of public principle, to weaken all the ties of 
virtue, and to pave the way for infidelity and atheism b 
familiarizing the minds of thousands to the profane an 
impure effusions of a perverted imagination and a cor- 
rupt heart; to see him, deriding with bitter sarcasms, 
the commerce of christian society, and the softening in- 
fluences of domestic life; casting around him, as in 
sport, firebrands, arrows, and death; and exulting in the 
moral destruction which he has wrought. 


This is indeed a melancholy sight: but mark the re- 
sult. The God, whom he insults, and affects to disbe- 
lieve, at length forsakes him, and gives him up to the 
hardness of an impenitent heart. The conscience is ut- 
terly extinguished and put away; the light that is in him 
becomes darkness; he is precipitated, by a restless and 
insatiable love of sin, from one degree of wickedness to 
another; his peace of mind destroyed; and by degrees 
his bodily strength decayed; the respect of all good men 
forfeited; admiration succeeded by pity anc contempt; 
conversion seems to be hopeless, condemnation unavoid- 
able, and at last, perhaps, in the midst of his unholy and 
mischievous career, the decree of the Almighty goes 
forth, and the wretched man is suddenly taken away to 
abide the coming of his eternal judge. 


On the other hand, consider a character which has 
received its form, and reached its maturity, under the 
strongest efficacy of religion. We do not know that 
there is a more direct mode of the divine agency in any 
part of the creation, than that which “apprehends” a 
man, as apostolic language expresses it, amidst the un- 
thinking crowd, constrains him to serious reflection, sub- 
dues him under persuasive conviction, elevates him to 
devotion, and matures him in progressive virtue, in or- 
When 
he has long been commanded by this influence, he will 
be happy to look back to its first operations, whether 
they were mingled in early life almost insensibly with 
his feelings, or came on him with mighty force at some 
particular time, and in connexion with some assignable 
and memorable circumstance, which was apparently the 
instrumental cause. He will trace the progress of this 
his better life, with grateful acknowledgment to the 
sacred power that has wrought him to a confirmation of 
religious habit, which puts the final seal on his character. 
In the great majority of things, habit is a greater 
plague than ever afflicted Egypt; in religious character 
it is eminently a felicity. The devout man exults to feel 
that in aid of the simple force of the divine principles 
within him, there has grown up by time an accessional 
power, which has almost taken place of his will, and 
holds a firm though quiet domination through the general 
action of his mind. He feels this confirmed habit as the 
grasp of the hand of God, which will never let him go. 
From this advanced state, he looks with confidence on 
futurity, and says, I carry the indelible mark upon me 
that I belong to God, by being devoted to him I am free 
of the universe—and I am ready to go to any world to 
which he shall be pleased to transmit me, certain that 
every where, in height or depth, he will acknowledge 
me forever.—British Critic. 


THE WATCHMAN. { 


For the Methodist 
A FEW SUBJECTS WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION. 


Mr. Editor,—I shall be greatly obliged to any of your 
correspondents, or to any one, who can inform me where 
in the New Testament, an earthly priesthood is institut- 
ed for the Christian Church: or where, in the New Te= 
tament, the title of Priest is applied to designate a 
minister of the Christian religion: and, where in the 
New Testament, priestly rites, as discharged by one 
man for another, are even implied. 

If there be no Christian priesthood but that of Christ, 
in whose right are rules and regulations made for the 
Church, independently of the Church? If ministers are 
not priests, I would gladly know on what ground rests 
their title to be exclusive law-givers? Exclusive ad- 
ministrators of laws? Fathers, Rabbis, Masters? Abso- 
lute in all things? Accountable to no earthly power? 
Accountable only to their own consciences? Tyrants 
over the consciences of others? Making the, submission 
to this authority and absurd tyranny a condition of 
church membership in their Church? — 
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If there be no man who may discharge priestly rites 
for another, whence, again I ask, is derived this authority 
which we see, and have felt, and have discarded, of 
Itinerant Ministers—purely in rtght of ilinerancy, meet- 
ing once a year, to make ecclesiastical laws for the 
FREE Mernopists of this freest country on earth? 

It is high time for Episcopal Mechodists to consult 
their consciences and to look more careful into these 
matters. I have relations and friends in subjection to 
this itinerant despotism. On them I may call. What! 
Will you openly and indignantly profess to spurn all 
authority assumed over you in all cases affecting your 
allegiance te your Divine Master, and are you such in- 
consistent persons as will throw away all right, privilege 
and title, to your own government in Church matters? 
How long will you permit men to exercise this sort of 
dominion over you without any title, human or divine? 
How long will you consent, and indeed assist, to enslave 
your childeren? Suppose you had lived in the 16th cen- 
tury, and had submitted to ecclesiastical despotism, as 
now you do—Men, Brethren, and Fathers, what would 
have become of the glorious reformation—and of civil, 
and political, and Religious liberty? Think of that? 
Know you not that you, and all the local preachers, and 
all the men, women, and children, white and coloured, 
in your church, if they were all congregated, have no 
power to take a single letter from your Master’s laws, 
nor could they add a single letter to them, nor could they 
send a representative to do either for them. Ah! bless- 
ed Christian liberty! Boast of American Episcopal 
Methodists!! 

Looking into a paper of a late date, I reac:—‘A re- 
port of the Methodist Episcopal Sabbath School on 
Lynn Common, states the course of instruction pursued 
in the school to be as follows: 1. Scripture; 2. Hymns; 
3. Prayers; 4. Catechism; 5. Scripture Tabies; 6. Sa- 
cred Geograpy; 7. Sacred History and Chronology; 8. 
Evidences of the Christian Religion; 9. DISCIPLINE 
of the METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH!!!” 

Now you see—don’t you plainly see—that the yoke is 
for your children? What say you’? Will you assist to 
make your children slaves to men who have no claim to 
this authority over them! O! speak out. Let us hear 
your answer. S. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


For the Methodist Protestant 


TO “VERITAS.” 

My unknown Brother,—I agree with your ‘‘Reason for 
continuing the Reform Controversy,” and of the order in 
which you propose to continue it. We greatly need, in 
this paper, a just review of the principles on which the 
government of the Methodist Episcopal Church is found- 
ed, embracing the principal arguments in its favor, and 
the objections of the Methodist Protestants to that goy- 
ernment, and other matters. You cannot fail of ren- 
dering a benefit to that part of the public at large, which 
may take an interest in the Methodist controversy, and 
to such members of the M. E. C., as have but recently 
become convinced of the propriety of giving this subject 
a candid investigation.. Your statements will be known 
to be above contradiction, and the result will be: The 
_ Methodist Episcopal Church government is wnscriptural 
and showtd~net on this account be perpetuated. 2. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church government is inimical to the 
principles upon which all the institutions dear to American 
citizens are founded, and ought not therefore to be perpetuat- 
ed. | 

You will excuse this auticifratory view of the course 
vou have proposed. I wish you would also show us 
some of the differences in the circumstances of the foun- 
der of Methodism, and those of the American preachers 
who were accessary to the formation of the government 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. You know that 
the authority and example of Mr. Wesley, are continu- 
ally appealed to as the sure defence of the Methodist 
Episcopal polity. What was thatauthority? What that 
example? It is essentially important that we ascertain 
what were these. For, whatever authority was exercis- 
ed by Mr. Wesley over the original societies in England, 
was assumed by the founders of the M. E. C., who were 


all itinerants, and has from that time been exclusively 
held and exercised by that order of ministers. After 
having stated at large the origin and nature of his pow- 
er, Mr. Wesley thus sums up the whole: “it isa power 
of admitting into, and excluding from the societies under 
my care; of choosing and removing stewards: of receiv- 
ing heipers, (i.e. preachers;) of appointing them when, 
where, and how to help me; and of desiring any of them 
to meet me when I see good.” 

It is not my purpose to inquire as to the scriptural 
character of this power. Your considerations will at 
least incidentally inform us of this. The fact was, Mr. 
Wesley was self governed, in entire independence of his 
preachers and societies. What were his peculiar circum- 
stances? I shall notice them hereafterr The itinerant 
founders of the M. E. C. must have believed that these 
circumstances were precisely similar to those of the 
founder of Methodism. They invested themselves with 
the same authority, in entire independence of the local 
preachers and members of the M. E. C. 

What was the example of Joun Westey.. “He was 
one of the most extraordinary characters which has for 
a long time appeared upon the stage of human life. His 
talents, his labors, his. achievments, rose far above the 
common level; while his trials, his sacrifices and perse- 
cutions, stand unrivalled in the modern history of reform- 
ers.” Who will dare to say, that such as was Jonn 
Wes ey in his example, were the founders of the polity 
of the M. E. C. And had they in all things been as was 
Mr. W. would this prove the scriptural character of the 
government, of him and them/ 

It is not my design to review the principles of Mr. 
Wesley’s government of the original societies, nor to 
consider all his peculiar circumstances, nor to controvert 
any of his opinions of civil and ecclesiastical polity, but 
to adduce in the way of contrast, some of the civil, eccle- 
siastical, and providential circumstances which seemed 
to justify Mr. Wesley in the exercise of absolute power. 
I had not finished this last sentence before the conviction 
passed across my mind, that no circumstances can justify 
an unscriptural government; and the exercise of absolute 


power over christian societies is forbidden in the scrip- 
tures of the New Testamest. 
Some of the petutrarities of Mr. Wesley’s circumstan- 


ces were: 1. He was the founder of Methodism—the ac- 
knowledged father of the preachers and societies. He 
was the parron of Methodism in the presence of the 
civil government; of the church of England; of all dissen- 
ters; and of the whole public. 2. He was an ordained 
minister of the church of England, whose order he would 
never violate unnecessarily; nor would he ever acknowl- 
edge any unordained preacher to be a minister. 3. He 
was the subject of a king, and conscientiously one of the 
most loyal. How easily could an ultra English monarch- 
ist, loyal to a fault—a minister conscious of superior 
natural and acquired abilities—whose learning was ex- 
tensive—whose labours and studies were unbounded— 
who was providentially thrust out to accomplish the 
greatest events of the age—whose coadjutors were his 
own authorized agents—how easily could he believe, 
that his very condition, and all circumstances, demanded, 
that his whole economy should proceed upon this one 
principle, that it was his right, power and duty to ordain 
all things of a prudential nature in the government of 
his societies, individual preachers, and conferences. He 
never was, nor did he ever intend to be, a republican in 
any sense of that word. 

Again: Mr. Wesley’s societics were not independent, 
but auxiliary to the church of which he was a minister. 
He never intended that during his life, or after his de- 
cease, those socicties should be self-governed. The re- 
presentative principle could not have been introduced to 
any advantage into societies auxiliary toa church which 
did not acknowledge them, in any view, except as schis- 
matics. In apology for Mr. Wesley, if he could have 
been won over to even friendliness to the principle of re- 
presentation, he might have asked, how hardly is lay- 
preaching sustained? know you not, that loyalty to the 
state and fealty to my church forbids representation 
among lay-preachers and auxiliary socicties? 

What was the form of civil government to which Mr. 
Wesley was subject, and which he strenuously supported 
and warmly admired? It was one ‘‘consisting of the do- 
minion of one man holding his rank by right of birth, but 
with a limitation to his power, resting in a class of men 
noble by birth, and titled and privileged in the church 
—a government in which the king could use expressions 
like these, ‘my armies,’ ‘my navy,’ ‘my people,’ ‘my 
courts of justice.’ A government with a king at the 
head of the church. A prelatical church united to the 
state, whose bishops are lords temporal and spiritual. 
A government in both church and state, which was 
based on principles, and so conducted, as though the 
great mass of the people were not interested, or concern- 
ed otherwise than to render obedience. 


Besides, Mr. Wesley was opposed to the principles of 
our revolution—he was unacquainted with our princi- 
ples—he had no confidence in the stability of republican 
institutions—he did not live to see the successful opera- 
ete of our just constitutions and laws. He never knew 
‘aught of American liberty. In none of these things do 
we condemn the great and good Westey. He was con- 
sistent with himself. 


Dr. Coke was imbued with English principles and pre- 
judices—a bona fide British subject. Mr. Asbury was an 
Englishman—the legal heir, in his opinion, of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s authority, and an imitator of his example in many 
things. Whatever apologies can be justly admitted, let 
Dr. Coke and Francis Asbury have the benefit of. Ihope, 
however, that we shall have a fair exhibition of their 
scriptural and other arguments in favor of the Methodist 
Episcopal government. Some of these are really very 
amusing to the few who are acquainted with the lOth 
ang of the discipline. They should be generally 

nown. 


The American itinerant preachers who were accessa- 
ry to the formation of the government of the M. E. C. 
were citizens of a republic, in which, instead of the re- 
cognition of privileged orders, and the union of church 
and state, these abominations were repudiated from the 
soil; all men declared equal, privileged orders and a 
union of church and state made constitutionally impossi- 
ble. No religious denominations in the United States, 
since the declaration of independence, has needed to ac- 
knowledge any other patrons than the civil constitutions 


and laws. ; 


It must, however, in justice tothe American preach- 
ers of 1784, be recollected that they were young and in- 
experienced. They willingly followed in the footsteps 
of Mr. Asbury, and never dreamed of serious opposition 
to the recommendations and authority of Dr. Coke, who 
as Mr. Wesley’s deputy, was m point of fact, the founder 
of the Methodist Episcopacy. How far they were wil- 
lingly deceived by a love of power, so natural to man, 
there is no need to determine. 


What excuses shall we find forthe itinerant preachers 
of 1808? It was the general conference (so called) of 
that year, which rivetted the chains of 1784, and put 
more on. We cannot but wonder at the passiveness of 
the men who were dictated to by Dr. Coke, because all 
the doctrines and sacrifices and sufferings of the Revo- 
lution were fresh in their memory—but what sutlicient 
apologies can we offer for those itinerants who 24 years 
afterwards, so consolidated the government of them- 
selves and of the church, as to make their will the ex- 
clusive rule of the church? And what shall we say ot 
this same itinerancy now? Are they repulicans to a man? 
If Mr. Wesley in the government of his societies was 
auxiliary to the principles of the monarchy of his coun- 
try, should not the government of the Methodists be 
friendly—at least friendly to the system of representa- 
tive government? All of the itinerant preachers of the 
M. E. C. are the professed friends of equal rights in 
civil and political concerns? Yes, indeed, all the preach- 
ers of the itinerancy of the M. E. C. are the invincible 
friends of equal civil rights and privileges. These they 
never deny. The civil governments, they say, should be 
conducted with a single eye to the common benefit; and 
they are not among the least, nor the last, to demon- 
strate, that on the representative principle only, can the 
government be so conducted. No one would be more in- 
tolerant to any pretensions of a civil ruler to govern re- 
publicans without their consent, than these very preach- 
ers. So zealous would they be to prove the identity of 
their professions and their principle, that they would all 
unite to confine or banish the fool who would attempt to 
rule them without their suffrage. Hear them; if not on 
the 4th of July, yet in the private circles! Are any in 
this land, louder boasters of the glory of the government 
based upon ‘‘a written constitution, or code of principles 
which was agreed upon and adopted by those over whom 
it was to be administered: a consitution which defines the 
power which may be exercised, and the mode in which 
rulers shall come into power, and in which they shall 
cease to exercise it; which provides for the manner in 
which laws shall be made, and by whom and in what 
manner they shall be administered.”? This is American 
liberty—the civil liberty of the itinerancy of the M. LE. 
C. For this liberty some of them would even dare to 
die. And there is another sort of liberty for which not 
a few of them are willing to sulfer somewhat, and that 
is, the liberty of denying self-government to ‘‘our peo- 

le.” 

For one, 1 am much pleased to see that you have un- 
dertaken to give us—the readers of this paper—‘‘a pro- 
per understanding of the objections made by reformers to 
the government of the M. E. Church—the changes they 
wished to see introduced—the means used to bring about the 
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accomplishment of these charges, &c. &c. 
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following remarks. 
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This is the sort of labour which was needed at the 
hands of some one who has like yourself, 


that it will be well and truly accomplished. 
Very respectfully, 
July 15, 1831. | Ss. 
TEMPERANCE. 


For the Methodist 


ARDENT SPIRITS, AN ENEMY TO RELIGION. 


Professors of Religion, be on your guard; there is an 
enemy in the camp! 


Six years ago, I was intimately acquainted with four 
men who were intemperate in their habits. In the 
neighborhood where they lived, it pleased the Lord to 
revive Hig work, in such manner as to reach the hearts 
of these sons of Bacchus, and in the progress of the 
work, all of them professed to realize a change of heart, 
and three out of four immediately connected themselves 
with the people of God. It was not long before an op- 
portunity presented itself, which enabled me to converse 
faithfully with these new professors, and having so fi'e- 
quently witnessed the instability of such cases, I thought 
it to be an imperative duty to warn them of the imminent 
danger to which they stood exposed if they should but 
for a moment parley with their insidious foc. To pro- 
duce correct impressions on their minds of the fears 
which I entertained for their safety I addressed to each 
of them language of the following import:—‘‘You are 
acquainted with your early besetting sin; aad are aware 
that no drunkard can maintain a respectable standing in 
society, much less can he in the church of God; and the 
Bible expressly declares that he shall not enter the king- 
don of Heaven. candidly believe that your life 
or death, your sal. ation or damnation, is suspended upon 
your taking one prink of ardent spirits; and your only 
possible way of escaping the damnation of Hell, is that 
of total abstinence from the use of all kinds of spirituous 
liquors!’’—add to this, one of them had a wife who had 
died from intemperance, and two out of four were re- 
duced to poverty by this debasing vice. They were 
measurably affected by the fearful consequences which 
they felt sensibly would result from a return to their 
former habits; and two out of four promised solemnly 
they would pursue a course of entire abstinence; another 
thoucht a little could do no harm. 

I have lived to see them all return to habits of beastly 
intemperance, ‘‘their last state having become worse 
than their first; and it has happened unto them, accord- 
ing tothe true proverb: “The dog is returned to his 
vomit again; and the sow that was washed, to her wal- 
lowing in the mire.” 

This narrative of facts in connexion with a series of 
others precisely similar in their character, leads to the 
First, That no intemperate person 
should be received into the Christian Church immediate- 
ly upon a profession of religion. Great caution, how- 
ever, ought to be observed in regard to such cases, lest 
on the one hand, a seeming indifference on the part of 
christians should discourage their efforts to serve God, 
and thus drive them back to their former course of life; 
and upon the other, that the Church of Christ should as 
far as possible, be shielded from the reproach, whi-h it 
so frequently suffers, from the shameful backsliding and 
unchristian conduct, exhibited by those who have found 
a ready admittance within its pale. 

Secondly, That no person, whose habits were known 
to be intemperate, previously to a profession of religion, 
should be admitted to the Holy Communion, without 
first giving a pledge of total abstinence from ardent spi- 
rits; and in all cases of this sort a probationary state 
should be required, by which the genuineness of the 
work might be tested. A disregard to this course has 
filled the Church with sorrow, and rendered the fre- 
quent exercise of discipline painfully necessary. 


EXPOSITOR. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


CALL TO PREACH. 


We are among those who believe that every member 
of Christ’s mystical body is called and qualified by the 
Holy Ghost for the performance of some particular duty 
in thechurch of Christ. In the primitive churches there 
were different gifts bestowed upon dilferent persons, by 
the Holy Spirit, and each one was called to exercise his 
peculiar gift to the edification of the church. Paul, in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians, says, ‘‘The manifestation 
of the Spirit is given to every man to profit withall. 
For, to one }s given, by the Spirit, the word of wisdom, 


to another, the word of knowledge, by the same spirit. 
To another faith, by the same spirit; to another, the gift 
of healing, by the same spirit. To another, the work. 
ing of miracles; to another, prophecy; to another, dis- 
cerning of spirits; to another, divers kinds of tongues; to 
another, the interpretation of tongues. But all these 
worketh that one and the self same spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as he will.” 1 Cor. 12. 7—11. And 
again, ‘For as we have many members,” &c. Rom. 12. 

In our day there are different duties to be performed, 

each of which calls for a talent suited to its peculiar 
character. We also have preachers, exhorters, teach- 
ers or class leaders, &c. each of whom must have the 
requisite ability to discharge the duties of his office to 
the edification of the church of Christ. Can a man 
preach who has no talent for the work? Can a man ex- 
hort who has no gift for exhortation? If he have the neces- 
sary gift, whence did he obtain it? “Every good gift, 
and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights,’ God has given it, and God 
calis the possessor to use it, and will account with him 
in the awful day of Judgment for its use and improve- 
ment. 
While we advocate the doctrine of divine assistance, 
and inspiration, we should guard against the reveries of 
fanaticism, or misguided zeal. We sometimes meet 
with persons who have imbibed a notion, that they are 
called to some particular work in the church of Christ, 
which must be done by them, or they shall lose their 
souls, while, at the same time, every person who wit- 
nesses their attempts, is perfectly satisfied that they 
are utterly unqualified for the service. Some well 
meaning men, must preach, and will preach, because, as 
they suppose, they are called to preach, while their 
friends and all that hear them, know they have no abili- 
ty, or talent for the work. These persons have suffered 
themselves to be led away from their proper line of du- 
ty by some vague and indistinct notion of a call. There 
are few young male converts who do not suppose, in a 
little while after their conversion, that they are called to 
preach. And if permission were readily granted to fe- 
males, we should have scores of young ladies, whose call 
to labour in the word and doctrige would be so imperi- 
ous, that unless full powers were speedily granted, their 
souls would be in danger. 

There is no difficulty in accounting for this general 
impression on the minds of young converts; they feel it 
to be their duty to do something in the church of Christ, 
(for there are no drones tu be in this hive) they also feel 
a zeal for the glory of God and salvation of their fellow 
creatures, and, therefore, hastily conclude they are call- 
ed to enter, at once, even without the most ordinary 
preparation, upon the discharge of duties the most ar- 
dent, important, and difficult in all the range of christi- 
anity. We are not disposed to discourage young con- 
verts, in their laudable efforts to promote the interests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. We would rather exhort 
them to ‘covet the bestgifts,”’ and would pray with Moses; 
“would God, that all the Lord’s people were prophets.” 
But let every one endeavour to find out his proper gift, 
and calling, and exercise himself accordingly. God be- 
stows talents on his people not to De buried in the earth, 
hut to be employed, aud he will cali every one to account 
for the improvement or misimprovement of his gifts and 
opportunities. 

We have not yet learnt by what distinctive marks a 
man himself comes to the conclusion, that he is called to 
preach. Some have one way of arriving at the conclu- 
sion, and some another. Those who appear to be the 
best satisfied of their call, have a fixed impression resting 


A preacher, should examine himself most impartially 
on talents and attainments. He shou!d not be satisti- 
ed even then, except he see very obvious fruits of his 
ministerial labours; and after all, he sheuld be willing 
to submit the final decision to the church. 


Marks by which the church of Christ may distinguish be- 
tween those who are called of the Holy Ghost to preach the 
gospel, and those who are not called. 


1. Those who are‘called to preach, have, in common 
with all true christians, faith in Christ; a living faith that 
works by love and purifies the heart, and which enables 
them to walk in all the commandments of God blameless. 

They have, in common with all diligent, faithful chris- 
tians, a knowledge of the dottrines and obligations of 


of the Holy Scriptures, which are able to make them 
wise unto salvation. ' 
They have, in common with all devout christians, an 


the salvation of men. 
They have, in common with all believers, a hope of 
immortality aud eternal life, established on the immuta- 


on their minds, that it is their duty to preach the gospel. 


christianity, obtained by a prayerful perusal and study | 


| 


ardent zeal for the promotion of the glory of God, and} 


ble promises of Almighty God, made in Christ Jesus. 
And like all other christians, who have this hope in them, 
they purify themselves, by the assistance of the holy 
spirit; shun all sin, and endeavour to perfect holiness in 
the fear of God. 

They have, in common with all the faithful, that chari- 
ty which suffereth long and is kind, that envieth not 
that vaunteth not itself, that is not puffed up, that is not 
easily provoked, that thinketh no evil, that rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth, that beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things, and never faileth to bring forth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. 

2. Those who are called to preach, have what is not 
common to all true christians. 

They have an ability to state, defend and enforce the 
doctrines and obligations of christianity, by public preach- 
ing. This isa talent bestowed upon them by the spirit 
of God. These have a peculiar aptness to teach, to con- 
vince, to apply the truth, to win the souls of men to 
Christ; and to comfort, establish, and build up the peo- 
ple of God in their most holy faith. 

They have also the seal of God upon their ministry; 
that is, God owns and honours their labours, by awaken- 
ing and converting sinners, by refreshing, invigorating 
and sanctifying the souls of believers, and by reclaiming 
or restoring backsliders to the favour and image of God. 

These are the qualifications and evidences, by which 
marks the church of Christ can distinguish between 
those whose duty itis to preach, and those who should 
not attempt, or be suffered to take on them the charac- 
ter of ‘‘Ambassadors for Christ.”” Wherever these marks 
concur in any one, we believe that person is called to 
preach; and receive these marks as sufficient proofs that 
the individual is moved by the Holy Ghost. 

But even those persons are called to cultivate their 
talent, and to be hoiy. Paul exhorteth Timothy, “Study 
to shew thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth,’ and “be thou an example of the believers, in 
word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in 
purity.”’ And again, “I charge thee, therefore, before 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the 
quick and the dead athis appearing. Preach the word: 
be instant in season, out of season; repove, rebuke, ex- 
hort with all long suffering and doctrine.”’ “Watch 
thou in all things, endure afflictions, do the work of 
an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry.” 

AMICUS. 


Ly 
POETRY. 


POWER AND GENTLENESS; OR THE CATARACT 
AND THE STREAMLET. 
BARTON. 


Noble the mountain-stream, 

Bursting in grandeur from its vantage-ground, 
Glory is in its gleam 

Of brightness;—thunder in its deafening sound’ 


Mark, how its foamy spray, 

Ting’d by the sun-beams with reflected dyes, 
Mimics the bow of day 

Arching in majesty the vaulted skies;— 


Thence, in a summer-shower, 

Steeping the rocks around;—Oh tell me where 
Couid majesty and power 

Be cloth’d in torms more beautifully fair? 


Yet lovelier, in my view, 
The streamlet flowing, silently serene; 
Traced by the brighter,hue, 
Andlovelier growth it gives;—itself unseen! 


It flows through flowery meads, 

Gladdening the herds which on its margin browse, 
Its quiet beauty feeds 

The alders that o’ershade it with their boughs. 


Gently it murmurs by 

The village church-yard;—its low, plaintive tone. 
A dirge-like melody 

For worth, and beauty modest as its own. 


More gaily now it sweeps 
¥ By the small School-house, in the sunshine bright: 
And o’er thé pepbles leaps, 
Like happy hearts by holiday made light. 


May not its course express, 

In characters which they who run may read, 
The charm of gentleness, 

Were but its still small voice allow’d to plead 
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What are the trophies gain’d 

By power alone, with all its noise and strife, 
To that meek wreath unstain’d, 

Won bythe charities that gladden life? 


Niagara’s streams might fall, 
And human happiness be undisturb’d: 
But Egypt would turn pale, 
Were her still Nile’s o’ertlowing bounty curb’d! 
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BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, JULY 29, 1831. 
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§ >The absence of the Editor this week must furnish 
an apology for the deficiency in his department. 


CAMP MEETING. 

A Camp Meeting of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
for Centreville Circuit, New Jersey, will be held on the 
usual Ground, near Centreville, about eleven miles 
from Bridgetown, and three and a half from Pittstown; 
to commence on the second Thursday in August. The 
following are the preachers expected to be present:— 
Rev’ds John Smith, L. R. Reese, H. R. Harold, J. W. 
Perron, J. McKee, A. Woolston, G. Reabon, T. Cheese- 
man, and Thomas Payne. 


CAMP MEETING. 

A Camp Meeting of the Methodist P. Church will be 
neld on the old Camp Ground, near the village of Ha- 
verstraw, N. York, to commence on Friday, the 19th of 
August, to which meeting all those friendly of all de- 
uominations are respectfully invited. Our friends of 
the South and elsewhere, Ministers and others, who 
have contemplated a Northern excurson, would do well 
to take this meeting in their way, as there will be a con- 
veyance daily to and from the city of New York; the 
road running for about 40 miles through the beautiful 
scenery of the North River. G. THOMAS. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


REFORMED METHODISTS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Extract of a letter from a correspondent, dated 
West Wareham, June 3]st, 1831. 


Dear Brorner,—lI gave you some months ago an ac- 
count of the revival which we have witnessed in this 
vicinity; I now give you the results:—Five Reformed 
Methodist classes, one Episcopal Methodist class, and 
one Baptist congregation, have been formed, mostly of 
the subjects of this glorious work. There has been be- 
sides a very respectable addition to the Congregationalist 
Church of this town. The Reform Methodists have al- 
ready commenced building a meeting house, to contain 
40 pews; aud the present prospect warrants the building 
of another, before cold weather;—both within the 
limits of this religious excitement. The other orders I 
have mentioned, are in a hopeful way. 


TENNESSSEE. 
Rev. W. Morris, writes, 
Bedford county, June 30th, 1831. 


The Tennessee Annual Conference of M. P. Church, 
will be held at Rock Spring Meeting House, Bedford 
county, commencing on the second Thursday in Sep- 
tember. 

The Constitution and Discipline were late in reaching 
us; their provisions are with a few exceptions well re- 
ceived, and I have but little doubt will ultimately 
triumph over the opposition of anti-reformers in this 
and perhaps in many other places. In some of our so- 
cieties On Union Circuit we have some increase and a 
pleasing prospect of better times. We may truly say | 
the fields are white and ready for the harvest, but labour- | 


ers are few. Our prospects for Itinerant operations the 
next year are not so flattering as we could desire, for 
the want of active and enterprising men. 

Our Societies are in peace and but little opposition 
from our old side brethren; they, it seems, have learned 
wisdom from the things they have sullered. In the west 
end of the state the Church doors are shyt against us, 
but the people’s hearts are open to us; our Cause there, 
from what | have heard, is more prospering than any 
part of the district. \We have urgent solicitations from 
East Tennessee for a travelling preacher, but we cannot 
supply them. From North Alabama we have no recent 
intelligence; our venerable brother Bailey is travelling 
there, and when I last heard from him he had formed a 
pretty good four weeks circuit, with a prospect of en- 
larging his field of operations. 


TOUR OF A DISTRICT IN NEW YORK STATE. 
Portage, N. Y. July 25th, 1831. 


Dear Brotuer,—I improve the present opportunity 
to communicate a brief account of the progress of re- 
form within the bounds of the Gennessee Conference. 
The following is a brief list of the Quarterly Meetings 
I have attended since | wrote you last:— 

At Conhocton, Steuben county, on the 28th and 29th 
March; owing to the extreme badness of the travelling, 
but few members attended; but on Sabbath there was a 
large congregation, and many tears were shed by awak- 
ened souls. 

Our Quarterly Meeting at this place commenced on 
the 8th of May; the Friday preceding was set apart as 
a day of fasting and especial prayer for the out-pourings 
of the spirifon our meeting. We held a prayer meet- 
ing in the evening, which continued untii a late hour, 
and saints were made to rejoice and sinners to tremble. 
Preaching comimenced at 10 o’clock on Saturday, and 
the meeting continued until nearly midnight. A num- 
ber of souls came to the altar of Prayer, and some be- 
lievers professed sanctilication. A prayer mecting com- 
menced on Sabbath at about sunrise, and there was but 
little cessation of public exercise until a late hour of 
night. Ten or twelve awakened souls came forward to 
the praying altar at evening, a number of whom found 
peace in the course of the ensuing week. ‘The first 
Church in the bounds of that Circuit was formed a year 
ago last April, and the circuit now numbers cight classes, 
and better than 100 members, and isin a very tlourishing 
state. 

The Quarterly Meeting fur Batavia Circuit commenc- 
ed at Bethany, Gennessee county, the 7th of June. The 
meeting commenced and was carried on with much en- 
gagedness and interest. At the sacrament a number of 
close communion Baptists buried their prejudices and 
came to the communion; it was truly a melting time.— 
After the sacrament, mourners were invited to the altar, 
when ten came forward with broken and contrite spirits, 
a number of whom found peace with God before thie 
meeting closed. On this circuit there are also better 
than 100 members, and it is iu a flourishing stat@ 

Our three days’ meeting ¢ommenced in Richmond, 
Ontario county, on the 2vih June. This meeting was 
held ina place where there were but few prolessors of 
religion, and where we had no society. ‘The venerable 
Dr. J. Covell had been preaching to a large congrega- 
tion, organized under his labours, for a few months past, 
and the minds of the people were evidently prepared by 
his preaching, for the work of reformation. At the 
close of the exercises of the first day, on the invitation 
being given, ten penitent sinners approached the praying 
altar; on the second day, there were about twenty; and 
on the third day, between thirty and forty; and | have 
no doubt but that one hundred awakéned sinners left the 
meeting. As near as! could calcufate, between 15 and 
20 were converted at this meeting; \nany of whom were 
heads of families. We expect our Brother Covell will 
soon gather an abundant harvest in that neighborhood. 

The Quarterly Meeting for Conhocton Circuit was 
held in Harvard, Steuben county, last Saturday and 
Sabbath. It was wel! attended, and souls were awaken- 
ed and converted to God. We received one preacher, 
two exhorters, one leader, and a number of members, 
from the (Stillwell) Methodist Society. A number of 
preachers have joined us since our last Conference.— 
Our preachers in point of talents, character, and useful- 
ness, are of acknowledged respectability; and Reform 
never Was in sO prosperous circumstances, in this sec- 
tion, as at present. Yours, ORAN MILLER. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Rey. Alson Gray, writes, 
Guilford Circuit, July 8th, 1831. 


Dear Brotuern,—I have taken three tours on the 
Guilford Circuit, and have joined in society 28 mem- 


bers, most of whom are of the old church. Many of 
my meetings have been lively and interesting; six have 
professed to be happily converted to God, and a consid- 
erable number more appears to be seeking the Lord. 

We have appointed a Camp Meeting on the Guilford 
Circuit, in the settlement ot Sanders’ Mill, where our 
brethren have purchased three acres of ground with 
good springs, for the purpose of holding camp-meetings. 
This camp-meeting will commence the 5th of August 
uext. Our brethren generally are particularly request- 
ed to attend. We also have a quarterly meeting ap- 
pointed at Bethel, in Abbot's Creek Settlement, to com- 
inence On the last Saturday in this month. We have de- 
termined to make-it a three days’ meeting. 


NEW YORK. 
Rev. W. Burdge, writes, 


Cayuga county, July Sth, 1831. 

We have astonishingly great displays of the power of 
the Grace of God among us in bringing lost sinners home 
to God. 1 have just returned this day from a camp- 
meeting of four days, held in Victory Circuit, at the 
close of which, from the best evidence we could obtain, 
there were upwards of one hundred converted at it, and 
between 40 and 50 mourners. Uncommon dispensations 
of the grace of God are manifested to a great extent of 
country all around. I hope you will rejoice with us. 


Rev. Zenas Covel, writes, 
Portage, (N. Y.) July 9th, 1831. 


Dear Brotner,—lI am happy to inform you that suc- 
cess attends our cause, While God is pouring out of his 
spirit, in different places, a few mercy drops have fallen 
on us like ‘‘gentle dew upon the mown grass.” IL have 
had the pleasure of forming three new societies since 
March last, (the month [came on the circuit,) which 
are in a flourishing condition. 

I have just returned from a visit to my father, and do 
rejoice to say the Lord is graciously visiting the people 
of his charge. During my stay in his neighborhood, ! 
preached to one of his congregations twice. After 
preaching the first day, about forty, by request, present- 
ed themselves, as mourners at the altar of prayer, and 
some, ere long, fell prostrate, like dead men, on the 
floor. Such a time | never before witnessed. 

His work commenced at a four days’ meeting held in 
that place a few weeks since by our President. 


Brother William Wentz, writes, 
Bingamton, Broome county, July 8, 1831. 


In this section of the Union the new Church loses 
nothing by investigation; every developement of its prin- 
ciples of goverument increases approbation, at least in 
the bosom of the liberal minded christian and patriot.— 
tven the obstinacy of bigots, and the portentous lan- 
guage of soolksayers, are ameloirated and less frequent. 


~ 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


REVIVALS 

In Winchester, Tenn.—The following very interesting 
communication, says the New York Evangelist, dated 
Winchester, June 2oth, is from the pen of the Rev: J.A. 
Copp:— 

1 must inform\you, in conclusion, that the good work 
of God is not lipfrted to your side of the mountain, al- 
though it has go seemed for the past season. The in- 
fluence of divife grace is beginning to be felt in the 
West, the land so much indebted to your benevolence. 
| am happy say, God has in his-intinite goodness visit- 
ed my congregation with a reireshing from his presence. 
The work has been in progress some weeks. During 
the latter part of May, tokens of the divine presence 
were apparent among the friduds of Zion, since which 
lime, an lucreasing interest has been felt—and during 
part of it, an intcrest that seemed to absorb every other, 
and to controul for a period the whole town. So ex- 
traordinary al one time was this feeling, the hope was 
indulged by some that the conversion of the entire po- 
pulation of the piace would be effected. Our Sabbath 
school has shared in the blessings of the work. Out of 
the whole number of gentlemen and Jadies (some of 
them heads of families) connected with our Sunday 
school Bible classes, but few remain who are not hope- 
ful subjects of grace, or much awakened. Some few of 
the children, we trust, are converted, and mapy more 
serious. Between 30 and 40 are now indulging hope; 
many of the most respectable and influential inhabitants 
of our town are of the number. The moral aspect of 


the place is much changed, and, we trust, it is yet to be 
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more so. Much solemnity still prevails, and what is 
somewhat peculiar (at least in this country,) it is a time 
rather of deep and solemn thinking, than feeling. 


In Connecticut.—In Columbia a three days meeting 
was held the first week in June. Since that time about 
70 cases of hopeful conversion are reckoned there. 


In South Coventry a Conference of churches was held 
the 2d week in June. There are more than 20 cases of 
hopeful conversion, and the work is now more interest- 
ing than it has been at any former period. There is 
great stillness—faithful and plain exhibition of truth 
are the only means used, and these are attended with 
“Esaignr Much tenderness of feeling pervades the mem- 

ers of the church—a remark applicable, we are inform- 
ed, to the churches in that region, generally, where re- 
Vivals exist. 


In Hebron a three days meeting wds held on the 2d 
week in June. A revival was previously in progress, 
and about 50 were reckoned as converts, but a new im- 

ulse was given to it. About 40 conversions took place, 
it is believed, within a few days after the meeting. At 
present the state of things is deeply interesting. 


In Gilead a three days meeting was held the first week 
in June. An interesting revival is in progress, and some 
weeks since, about 50 were reckoned among the new con- 
verts. 


The revival in Manchester has received a fresh im- 
pulse, and is now more interesting than at any previous 
period. About 40 scholars of the Sabbath school are 
reckoned among the converts, and nearly 2U in the Bible 
class. 

Whether the number and the character of the con- 
verts, or the stillness, and rapidity, and purity of. the 
work, are considered, the revivals now in progress in 
various parts of this State, have not, we believe, been 
equalled at any former period. There had evidently 
been a preparation for this, in the spirit of benevolent 
action that for many years had pervaded the community; 
in the instructions communicated in Sabbath schools and 
Bible classes as well as from the pulpit—and especially 
in the efforts to promote Temperance, which have en- 
gaged the attention and the affections of some who stood 
aloof from the direct application of religious means. 

More than 50 persons were admitted to the North 
church in this city, under the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. 
Spring, last Sabbath. These are some of the first fruits 
of the revival in that congregation.—Conn. Observer. 


In Fredericksburg.—From a letter received in this 
city, from Rev. John R. McCall, we learn the truly gra- 
tifying intelligence, that there has been a gracious out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. This work commenced a- 
bout a fortnight ago. Mr. McCall states that the num- 
ber of persons who appear to be anxious on account of 
their sins, and desirous of obtaining an interest in the 
Saviour, has increased from day to day. 

It is believed that there are upwards of 250 persons 
under conviction. Forty-four have already been enabled 
to trust in a Crucified Redeemer, and have been added 
to the church by baptism, and more are expected to fol- 
low their Lord and Saviour in that ordinance on next 
Lord’s day. 

We hope that we shall be able to furnish our readers 
with a more minute account of this revival, in our next 
number, as brother McCall intends visiting this city in a 
few days. On behalf of our brethren at Fredericks- 
burg, we solicit the prayers of Christians, that this good 
work may continue and increase until the voice of praise 
and prayer shall be heard inevery habitation in that city. 
—Religious Herald. 


INTERESTING FROM FRANCE, 

We are much indebted to the friend who has allowed 
us to copy the following interesting extract of a letter 
written by an American clergyman in Paris, dated April 
16, 1831.—M. Y. Evangelist. 


“IT am indebted to you for the means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the wife of Baron P. a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. To herl might add a sister of the 
Vice-President of that body; also the Dutchess de 
Broglie, and the Countess San A. whose husband is now 
the Ambassador at Rome, and several others. And I 
should say of them, that they are a group showing what 
society would be, were it moulded of the principle and 
the spirit of the Gospel, in its force, and simplicity, and 
affection, and presented through French manners in the 
highest rank. But my chief reason for mentioning these 
names in connection with their standing, is to illustrate 
a general remark—that truth and religion have of late 
gained a position here altogether new and unanticipated. 
Various neat chapels have been opened all over the city 
for Protestant services, which are occupied by different 


interests, and efficient ministers, who have come on pur- 
pose, and which are very well attended. Attached to 
them, are as many, and more Sunday schools; and va- 
rious proofs occur through the city of a remarkable de- 
sire for instruction, and religious instruction, too. Every 
Thursday evening there is a meeting for religious exer- 
cises, and remarks from various clergymen present, 
either at Mr. Wilkes’, Mr. Waddington’s, or Mr. Lutter- 
oth’s, ard the room is full, and they know not how to 
separate. The Protestant clergymen, of course, have 
enough to do; and they are as a band of brethren.— 
There is a most noble spirit now in the Marbeuf chapel, 
Rev. Mr. Lovet, of Ireland, having been appointed chap- 
lain there by Lord Rawdon, who has taken it from the 
hands of Mrs. Way on a lease for four vears. 

The Anniversaries this year, of course, are peculiarly 
interesting: indeed, I have never attended any so much 
tomy mind. There is more of simplicity, and feeling, 
and direct business intent, than with us; religion in the 
United States being injured in its development (if it be 
made more sure of a first formation,) by its being a crea- 
ture of education. Indeed all the meetings here, as 
well my own private intercourse, remind me of a re- 
mark of yours, that you found a mellowness in Christians 
on this side of the water, such as one does not obtain on 
the other. 

This sketch of the state of things since the late revolu- 
tion, intends not merely a freedom of thinking and of 
acting on religion as on other matters, nor has the ad- 
vance of Protestants been confined to external arrange- 
ments, and multiplying the means of influence upon the 
public mind. Actual results have been obtained—an in- 
ner work has been going on—and God has taken it into 
his own hand. I speak of actual conversions; and in 
some cases a whole family, as it were by one operation 
of the Spirit. In short, comparing the past with the pre- 
sent, I consider it an era in France as strikingly illustra- 
tive of the grace of God, as it has been in the United 
States. And in the latter, 1am happy to be informed, it 
is most wonderful. At a full meeting, last Thursday 
evening, Mr. Wilkes read (translated into French) ex- 
tracts from the accounts I have received, and they were 
received with an electric sympathy, and followed by 
important remarks from various persons. And Mr. P. 
would fain have Mr. Wilkes lay the extracts before the 
meeting of the Msssionary Society yesterday, but the 
other exercises were too long. ‘To-day a young man has 
been ordained as missionary to Africa. What a delight- 
ful testimony to the religion of the Gospel! I need not 
say how dear a part of its experience, the oneness of the 
feelings and movements which belong to it in different 
climes and ages.’’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
NO. Vv. 


SCRIPTURE TOPOGRAPHY. 


Let the reader imagine what was the effect of the bril- 
liant and lightning-like countenance of the angel when 
he entered the first apartment, advanced to the ‘tomb, 
and in dignified splendour, rolled back the stone from the 
door of the inner chamber and sat upon it. Such efful- 
gence of light concentred within this small anti-cham- 
ber must have been dazzling and terrific in the highest 
degree: no wonder that “‘the keepers,” though they were 
Romans, ‘did shake and become as dead men,” and fled 
away in amazement. 

It is likely, therefore, that the guard did not actually 
behold our Lord coming forth from his sleeping place, 
but if they did, the terrors occasioned by the angel, must 
have been greatly heightened by the sight of the dead 
malefactor, as they had considered him, issuing in calm 
triumph, amid this efulgence from this strangely inhabit- 
ed rock. | 

We consider for a moment, our Lord as awaking, re- 
moving from his person such swathes of linen, &c. as 
had been wrapped around it by Joseph of Arimathea, de- 
liberately folding them up and placing them in order at 
his head where he had lain, then taking some of the 
clothes which might have been left behind them by Jo- 
seph or his attendants, (intending to return) or by the 
gardener, he quitted this temporary lodging in the heart 
of the earth. 

But we must not omit to notice how accurately the 
evangelists have described this tomb and-its connec- 
tions. The reader will observe for himself, how neces- 
sary it isto understand their accuracy, and will perceive, 
thereby, with what propriety St. Paul and others have 
laid such a stress upon the resurrection of Jesus. 

Matt. xxviii. ‘The angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven, and came,’ advancing, prosetthon, ¢. e. along the 


| first chamber, ‘‘and rolled back the stone and sat upon it.” 


He not only removed it from closing up the door, but roll- 
ed it fairly out of the way of the roe expected to 
come out of the inner chamber, and then he sat on it. 
Now since he sat on the stone, lie sat on it in the outer 
chamber, where the women might easily see him: yet he 
was concealed from the view of persons, outside of the 
sepulchre, by the sides, &c. of the rock. Agreeably to 
this idea he says to them, ‘‘come see the place where the 
Lord lay,” i. e. advance toward the inner chamber. 
Mark xvi. ‘*The women said, who shall roll us away 
the stone from the door of the sepulchre? and when they 
looked they saw that the stone was rolled away, and en- 
tering into the sepulchre,”’i. e. the outer chamber, “they 
saw a young man sitting, &c. who said, behold the place 
where they laid him,”’ pointing to the inner chamber. 
Luke xxiv. The women ‘“‘entered in” i. e. to the inner 
chamber, ‘and found not the body of the Lord Jesus.”’ 
This evangelist speaks of the inner chamber, by the 
name of the sepulchre. ‘Then arose Peter and ran unto 
the sepulchre, and stooping down,” i. e. having entered 


into the outer chamber, and advanced to the door of - 


the inner chamber, he stooped down to look into that; for 
as this door was only four feet high according to Le 
Bruyn, aud but three feet according to Sandyo, Peter 
could not look into it without stooping down. ‘He stoop- 
ed down, therefore, and looked in, and beheld the linen 
clothes laid by themseives, and departed wondering in 
himself at that which was come to pass.” 

John xx. ‘‘Peter and John ran both together, but John 
did outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulchre, and he 
stooping down,’’ bending himself at the door of the inner 
chamber, ‘‘and looking in, saw the linen clothes lying; 
yet went he not into that chamber.”? Simon Peter hav- 
ing now arrived, went into the inner chamber and took 
particular notice that the ‘‘napkin” &c. was folded and 
placed in the most orderly manner. After which John 
also ‘‘went in” to the inner chamber; “and saw and be- 
lieved” the resurrection of Jesus, though neither him- 
self nor Peter had, before this time, any conception that 
such an event was foretold in the scriptures. 

It would be easy, by assuming that the apostles and 
the women did not all dwell together, but in different 


parts of the city, to account for the difference in time 


of their arriving at the, sepulchre. And by forming a 
proper plan of the garden to show how our Lord might 
be conversing with one person while another could not 
see him, or know where he was. In this way, all the 
evils and objections which have been raised by infidels 
against the resurrection of Jesus, founded upon the dit- 
ference in the narration of that event by the evangelists, 
may be easily removed; and the faith of the humble fol- 
lower of the Lamb, in this most important article of his 
creed, be strengthened and established. 


From the Youth’s Instructer. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH. 


King Edward the Sixth was born October 12th, 1537. 
He was the son of Henry the Eighth, and of Queen Jane 
Seymour: and his mother died a few days after she had 
given him-birth. Till he was six years of age he was 
bred up among the women; and afterwards Dr. Cox and 
Sir John Cheke were appointed his preceptors: names 
well known in the history of the Reformation and of 
literature. Abler tutors could not have been provided. 
They directed his education to the best objects; and the 
progress of their pupil corresponded to their desires: for, 
with his mother’s gentleness and suavity of disposition, 
he inherited his father’s capacity, diligence, and love of 
learning. 

When hg succeeded to the throne he was little more 
than nine years of age. At his coronation, when the 
three swords, for the three kingdoms, were brought to 
be carried before him, he observed that there was one 
yet wanting, and called for the Bible. ‘That,’ said he, 
‘ig the sword of the Spirit, and ought in all right to gov- 
ern us, Who use these for the people’s safety, by God’s 
appointment. Without that sword we are nothing; we 
can do nothing. From that we are what we are this 
day: we receive whatsoever it is that we at this present 
do assume. Under that we ought to live, to fight, to 
govern thé people, and to perform all our affairs. From 
that alone we obtain all power, virtue, grace, salvation, 
and whatsoever we have of divine strength.” Child as 
he was, so well had he been trained, and so excellent 
was his understanding and his heart, that he was capa- 
ble of thus thinking, and of thus expressing himself. 
One who was about his person, says of him, “If ye knew 
the towardness of that young Prince, your heart would 
melt to hear him named: the beautifullest creature that 
liveth under the sun; the wittiest, the most amiable, and 
the gentlest thing in all the world.”” ‘‘No pen,” says 
Fuller, ‘‘passeth by him without praising him, though 
none praising him to his full deserts.” 
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During the reign of Edward, the Protestant Reforma- 
tion proceeded without impediment; but, unhappily, the 
leading men among its adherents gtill maintained the 
persecuting principles of the corrupt and intolerant 
Church which they had abandoned. A Dutchman suffer- 
ed at the stake for Arianism; and Joan Bocher,a Kentish 
woman, of good education, and of respectable rank in 
life, was subjected to the same barbarous punishment. 
In an evil hour she was accused of maintainigg a fantas- 
tic and long-forgotten notion concerning our Saviour, 
that, though born of the Virgin Mary, he partook of hu- 
man nature only in appearance, having but an apparent, 
notareal, body. And for this she was condemned to 
die! ‘It isa goodly matter to consider your ignorance!” 
said this undaunted woman, to those who sat in judg- 
ment upon her. ‘‘Notlong ago you burnt Anne Ascue for 
a piece of bread; and yet came soon after to believe and 
profess the same doctrine for which you burnt her! And 
now, forsooth, you will needs burn me for a piece of 
flesh: and in the end yon will come to believe this also, 
when ye have read the Scriptures and understand them!” 
This was a speech which, notwithstanding the error it 
contained, ought to have stricken the heart of Cranmer 
with compunction. When it was found that no reason- 
ing couldshake her confidence in this groundless opinion, 
the cbuncil called upon Cranmer to obtain a warrant for 
her execution. It is the saddest passage in Cranmer’s 
life, the only one fer which no palliation can be offered: 
for if he had not assented to it, and even constrained the 
young King to sign the fatal order, this crime might have 
been averted. There is not a more painful and humiliat- 
ing circumstonce in our history. Edward had been 
blessed with a tender heart, and the tendency of his edu- 
cation had been to cultivate the best feelings, and 
strengthen them by the purest principles. This act, 
which he was called upon to sanction by his warrant, ap- 
peared to his uncorrupted judgment in its true light; and 
it was not without remonstrance and tears, that, in de- 
ference to Cranmer’s character and station, he signed 
the warrant; telling him that he must answer for it be- 
fore God! Edward had not then completed his four- 
teenth year; and yet so much did he excel the best and 
wisest of his counsellors in the wisdom of his heart. 


There is another beautiful anecdote of this excellent 
Prince, who, of all men that history has recorded, seems, 
in moral feeling, to have advanced beyond his age. Rid- 
ley had preached before him; and with that faithfulness 
which his preachers were encouraged to use, dwelt upon 
the pitiable condition of the poor, and the duty of those 
who were in authority to provide effectual means for 
their relief. As soon as the service was over, the King 
sent him a message, desiring him not to depart till he 
had spoken with him: and calling for him into a gallery, 
where no other person was present, made him there sit 
down, and be covered, and gave him hearty thanks for 
his sermon and his exhortation concerning the poor. 
‘‘My lord,” said he, ‘‘ye willed such as are in authority 
to be careful thereof, and to devise some good order for 
their relief;, wherein I think you mean me; for I am in 
the highest place, and therefore am the first that must 
make answer unto God for my negligence, if 1 should 
not be careful therein.”? Declaring then that he was be- 
fore all things most willing to act accordingly, he asked 
Ridley to direct him as to what measures might best be 
taken. Ridley, though well acquainted with the King’s 
virtuous disposition, was nevertheless surprised, as well 
as affected, by the earnestness and sincere desire of do- 
ing his duty which he now expressed. He advised him 
to direct letters to the Lord Mayor, requiring him, with 
such assistants as he should think meet, to consult upon 


the matter. Edward would not let him depart till the. 


letter was written; and then charged him to deliver it 
himself, and signify his special request and express com- 
mandment, that no time might be lost in proposing what 
was convenient, and apprising him of their proceedings. 
The work was zealously undertaken, Ridley himself en- 
gaging in it; and the result was, that, by their advice, he 
formed Christ’s Hospital, for the education of poor chil- 
dren; St. Thomas’s and St. Bartholomew’s, for the relief 
of the sick; and Bridewell, for the correction and amend- 
ment of the vagabond and lewd; provisions also being 
made, that the decayed housekeeper should receive 
weekly parochial relief. The King endowed these hos- 
pitals; and moreover granted a license that they might 
be taken in mortmain lands to the yearly value of four 
thousand marks; fixing that sum himself, and inserting it 
with his own hand when he signed the patent, at a time 
when he had scarcely strength to guide the pen. “Lord 
God,” said he, ‘‘I yield thee most hearty tharks, that thou 
hast given me life thus long, to finish tnis work to the 
glory of thy name!” 

When Edward became sensible that his malady must 
soon find a fatal termination, he prepared for the parting 
struggle with unaffected piety. About three hours before 
his death, as he lay, his eyes closed, and his attention to 


surrounding objects almost extinct, he thus poured out 
his heart to the Father of mercies:—“Lord God, deliver 
me out of this wretched life, and receive me among thy 
chosen; howbeit, not my will, but thine, be done. Lord, 
I commit my spirit unto thee. O Lord, thou knowest 
how happy it were for me to be with thee; yet for thy 
chosen’s sake, send me life and health, that 1 may truly 
serve thee. O my Lord God, bless thy people, and save 
thine inheritance. O Lord God save thy chosen people 
of England. O my Lord God, defend this realm from 
Papistry, and maintain thy true religion; for Jesus Christ’s 
sake.”? After uttering this prayer, he turned his face, 
and opened his eyes. These meeting his attendants, he 
-was thrown into someconfusion. ‘‘Are ye so nigh?” the 
dying youth modestly said: ‘‘I thought ye had been far- 
ther off.”’ Remarking his uneasiness, Dr. Owen replied, 
‘‘We heard your Highness speak: what yousaid we know 
not.” Edward, meekly smiling, added, “I was only 
praying to God.”? While his soul was hovering upon the 
very edge of eternity, Sir Henry Sidney held him in his 
arms, When he suddenly exclaimed, ‘I am faint: Lord, 
have mercy upon me, and take my spirit.”», He spoke no 
more, but instantly expired. He died at Greenwich, 
July 6th, 1553, in the sixteenth year of his age. 


In Edward’s case the national grief rested upon solid 
grounds. He joined to confirmed habits of application a 
precocity of intellect which enabled him to judge of 
questions rarely understood in the earlier stages of life. 
Archbishop Cranmer watched his intellectual progress 
with all the affectionate interest of a parent. He often 
congratulated Sir John Cheke, even with tears, upon his 
singular felicity in being entrusted with the charge of 
such a pupil. Edward, indeed, gratified his tutor. Latin 
he wrote with fluency and correctness; and he was able 
to speak it with little or no premeditation. In French 
he was equally well skilled; and he attained an acquaint- 
ance with the Greek, Spanish and Italian. He had also 
made some proficiency in natural philosophy, logic, mu- 
sic and astronomy. In addition to these accomplish- 
ments, the royal youth possessed a graceful person, a 
winning gentleness of manner, and an easy flow of wit. 
Astonished at the display of so much excellence in a per- 
son of such tender age, Cardan pronounced him a mira- 
cle of nature. He was never inattentive to the cares of 
government, and religious impressions always held firm 
possession of his mind. 


TURKISH HUMANITY. 


One of the first places that I visited at Cairo, says Mr. 
Madden, was the Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Salt’s janissary 
accompanied me; and I believe noeye hath ever witness- 
ed elsewhere such a melancholy spectacle as this shock- 
img place affords. The keeper made repeated objections 
to my admission; he said no Frank had ever been suffer- 
ed to go in; but the name of the hakkim of the English 
Consul, and half a dozen piastres to boot, removed his 
scruples. I was led from one passage to another; door 
after door was unbarred; the keeper armed himself with 
a courbash,a whip made of one solid thong of the hide of 
the hippopotamus; and we, at length, got into an open 
court, round which the dungeons of the lunatics were 
situated. Some, who were not violent, were walking 
unfettered; but the poor wretches within were chained 
by the neck tothe bars of the grated windows. The 
keeper went round, as he would do ina menagerie of 
wild beasts, rattling the chain at the windows, to rouse 
the inmates, and dragging them by it when they were 
tardy in approaching. 

One madman, who spat at me as I passed his cell, I 
saw the keeper pull by the chain, and knock his face 
against the bars, till the blood issued from his nose. I] 
forced him to desist. Each of them, as we passed, called 
out for food. I inquired about their allowance; and to 
my horror I heard there was none, except what charita- 
ble people were pleased to afford from day to day. It 
was now noon, and they had had nothing for the last 
eighteen hours. 


Two well-dressed Turkish women brought in, while I 
was there, a large water-melon, and two cakes of bread: 
these were broken to pieces, and thrown to the famished 
creatures. I never saw ‘“‘nature subdued to such a low- 
liness.””> They devoured what they got like hungry ti- 
vers; some of them thrusting their tongues through the 
bars, others screaming for more bread. I sent out fora 
few piastres’ worth of bread, dates, and sour milk. Its 
arrival was hailed with such a yell of ecstasy as pierced 
the very soul. I thought they would have torn down the 
iron bars to get at the provisions; and.in spite of the cour- 
bash, their eagerness to get their portions rendered it a 
difficult matter to get our hands out of their clutches. 


It was humiliating to humanity to see these poor crea- 


tures tearing their food with their filthy fingers. Some 


of their nails were so long as to resemble the talons of 
hawks. 


There was one thing I could not helpremarking. The 
ruling passion of the Mahometan character was preserv- 
ed even in insagity. One man, who bégged me to give 
him bread, spat upon me when he got it. Another, who 
seized upon the piece of water-melon, which the women 
brought him, with all the eagerness of famine, abstain- 
ed from eating it. Hungry as he was, he preferred fling- 
ing it at a Christian’s head rather than satisfy his craving 
stomach. He concealed it for near a quarter of an hour, 
till I was opposite his window. He then thrust his nak- 
ed arm through the bars, and threw it in my face. In 
spite of my entreating, he got the courbash round his un- 
covered shoulders. 


But there was one old man, who moved not when the 
food was distributed: and as I looked into the dark cell, 
destitute of every thing, with neither straw, nor carpet, 
nor clothing of any sort, I could barely distinguish an 
emaciated form, in a half-recumbent position, lying on 
the bare earth, without a rag upon his body. He could 
not lie down altogether; for he was chained by the neck 
to the window; and whether it was the pressure of the 
chain, or the rattling of death in his throat, I knew not; 
but the noise was that of a person in the last convulsions, 
and on inquiry, I found he was dying. The smell of the 
apartment was most horrible; every species of filth had 
accumulated round the dying man: for in all probability 
he had been many days immoveable. 1! had only suffi- 
cient influence to prevail on the keeper to take off the 
chain. I gave some piastres to buy straw; but two days 
afterwards, when I sent the janissary to inquire about 


this ‘retch, he was dead, and there was no straw in 


I observed a very decent looking man in one of the 
cells, who had been an officer in the Pacha’s troops. He 
complained bitterly of hard usage; said he was famished; 
some days he had only five paras worth of bread, or half 
a penny worth; and he talked altogether so rationally of 
his condition, that I expressed my wonder to the keeper 
that he was not suffered to go abroad. The keeper 
laughed at my ignorance. ‘You do not know,” said he, 
“that when mad people appear the most quiet, they are 
always plotting mischief” He illustrated his assertion 
by a story, which, if true, showed the necessity of con- 
fining lunatics, however mild, to their apartments at 
night. A black man, who followed the trade of a butch- 
er, had been confined there many years ago; his madness 
was of so mild a character, that he was allowed to range 
tg house, with two or three others, whose derangement 
was attended with no violence. One night the black 
butcher secreted a knife; he induced another madman to 
enter his cell, prevailed on him to lie down, and cut his 
throat; he then cut him up into quarters, and distributed 
the joints about the room, as he was in the habit of ar- 
ranging the meat inhisshop. He invited all the others 
to buy their meat at his stall; and to those who were 
chained, he carried such portions as they desired. The 
keeper was disturbed by their rejoicings: it was the first 
full meal they had had for many a long day. On exam- 
ining the cells, he had found one man missing. He ask- 
ed the black butcher if he had seen him; and he replied, 
that he had just sold the last joint. ‘Since that time,” 
said the keeper, ‘‘we look out better, otherwise they 
would eat one another every day.” 

Madden’s Travels. 


A REMARKABLE DELIVERANCE. 


In a letter to her sister, Mrs. Clough says, Our native 
schools are doing well. I have visited Colpetty school 
frequently, and have been much pleased with the attain- 
ments of the children. Many of them truly fear and 
love God, and I doubt not will soon act as assistant mis- 
sionaries. These are very efficient helps: knowing the 
language so well, they can convey instruction to their 
brethren more readily than Europeans. Besides, the 
Heathen are more likely to believe their countrymen 
than strangers. Their zeal isso very great. One of 
them came to Mr. Clough to congratulate him on his 
return, and tell him how wonderfully the Lord had pro- 
tected him when no humanhelp was nigh. ‘One time,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘cam@into my heart to go into de jungle for to 
tell the Heathen must worship one great God. Me not 
know fear: de great Lord can deliver me! Get gun, gone 
some way in the jungle; one great elephant meet me; me 
not know fear; me tink me fire; but dat will make me 
more bad. Me fall down; de beast get me under; me 
fire; great smoke and noise; expect to be crushed in one 
moment. Behold de goodnessof my God! I see de ele- 
phant on his back, his legs like four pillars in de air. 
Den my heart feel glad; fall down on my knees; den go 


on to de people; tell dem what my God can do! How 
much better dan Budhu! he never help!” | 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


ON ETERNITY. 


Let from the earth, the wide winged bat commence 
His devious course, and reach fair Cynthia’s shores 
And there, amid her lofty forest, live 

A million years, for every inch of space 


Through which he passed;—these gone, resume his flight, 


And to the golden fields of Ceres next 

A visit pay; and then enjoy a rest, 

_As many millions more, as moments in 

The millions gone before; and thus proceed 
Till eachyrefulgent orb, successor be, 

As starting place, from which in order, all 

A visit shall receive; then, if the sum 

Of seconds in these years, were multiplied, 
By all the inches in his numerous rounds, 
The mighty total, would but only be, 

As one poor second, to eternity. 

Eternity! how dreadful the import! 

An angel’s mind, though towering above man’s 
As man’s above the moles; at the first thought 
Of that immeasurable word—is lost. 

Great God! and shall immortal mind be blind 
To his own interest? and mistake his end, 
Whilst with Lynx eyes his neighbours life he views, 
Points out his errors, then unfolds a plan, 
Which if adopted will secure a seat 
Eternal, in the realms of pure delight, 

When he himself on folly’s wings upborne 
Ravished with all the gewgaw toys of life, 
From expectation’s height, shall sudden fall, 


Peirced through by death, to disappointment’s depth. 


Well may the pious Young exclaim, ‘‘fool man! 
For naught on earth beside can own the name! 
The reason plain: man only has a soul— 
A soul whose being did commence to have 
No end; and in the doleful gulph of hell, 
To groan beneath the fiery surge of wrath, 
Which shall unceasing roll—or bend before 
The eternal throne of\ love, and sing the song 
Of Moses and the Lamb, and from the stream, 
Whose waves make glad the city of our God, 
Drink large, and free supplies forever-more, 
Where life’s fair tree doth bend beneath the weight 
Of purest joys;—where Jesu’s pierced hand 
Shall wipe away the last obtruding tear.” 
Man has his choice, the power to him is given, 
To escape from hell and gain the height of heaven. 
Philadelphia, July, 1831. 


SUDDEN DEATH. 
(4 real occurrence.) 


EDMESTON. 
Which is the happiest death to die? 
‘‘Oh!”’ said one, “if I might choose, 
Long at the gate of bliss would ] lie, 
And feast my spirit ere it fly, 
With bright celestial views. 
Mine were a lingering death without pain, 
A death which all might love to see, 
And mark how bright and sweet should be 
The victory I should gain‘ 


“Fain would I catch a hymn of love 
From the angel-harps which ring above; 
And sing it as my parting breath 
Quivered and expired in death— 
So that those on earth might hear 
The harp-notes of another sphere; 
And mark, when nature faints and Saas 
What springs of heavenly life arise; 
And gather, from the death they view, 
A ray of hope to light them through, 
When they should be departing too.” 


‘‘No,”’ said another, “‘so not 1: 
Sudden as thought is the death I would die; 
I would suddenly lay my shackles by, 

Nor beara single pang at parting, 

Nor see the tear of sorrow starting, 


S. 


Nor hear the quivering lips that bless me, 

Nor feel the hands of love that press me, 

Nor the frame, with mortal terror shaking, 

Nor the heart, where love’s soft bands are break- 
ing— 

So would I die! 


**And bliss without a pang to cloud it! 
All joy, without a pain to shroud it! 
Not slain, but caught up as it were, 
To meet my Saviour in the air! 
So would I die! 
Oh how bright 
Were the realms of light 
Bursting at once upon my sight! 
Even so, 
I long to go, 
These parting hours, how sad and slow!” 


His voice grew faint, and fix’d was his eye, 
As if gazing on visions of ecstacy: 
The hue of his cheek and lips decayed, 
Around his mouth a sweet smile played;— 
They look’d—he was dead; 
His spirit had fled: 
Painless and swift as his own desire; 
The soul undress’d, 
From her mortal vest, 
Had stepp’d in her car of heavenly fire; 
And proved how bright 
Were the realms of light, 
Bursting at once upon the sight! 
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